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Written  In  One  Another’s  Heart:  A Quaker  Marriage 
by  Mary  Barclay  Howarth,  University  Meeting 

How  can  you  describe  a relationship?  One  must  know  the  relating  individuals,  then  try  to  snatch  the 
will-o-the-wisp  interplay  between  them.  In  describing  the  marriage  of  Anna  Cox  and  Howard  Brinton,  I 
have  recollected  a few  wisps  of  interplay  which  we  saw  or  heard  about  through  others.  It  is  exactly  one 
hundred  years  since  Howard  Brinton’s  birth  in  1884.  Therefore,  it  seems  an  auspicious  time  to  look  back. 

It  was  in  the  Brinton’s  home  that  the  original  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  began.  From  that 
root  have  grown  not  only  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  but  also  North  Pacific  and  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meetings. 


(Continued  on  page  163) 
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“All  Friends  mind  that  which  is  Eternal 
which  gathers  your  hearts  together  up  to 
the  Lord  and  lets  you  see  that  ye  are  written 
in  one  another’s  Heart.” 

George  Fox  (Epistle  24,  1653) 

George  Fox  proposed  a process  in  his  epistle 
quoted  here  which  instructs  us  to  pay  attention  to 
that  unending  reality  which  gathers  our  hearts 
together  in  the  awareness  of  God  and  thus  enables 
us  to  perceive  our  true  value  to  one  another.  To 
be  “written  in  one  another’s  Heart”  is  to  be  loved, 
understood,  forgiven  and  prized  as  God  relates  to 
us.  To  perceive  the  value  of  a friend  (or  Friend), 
spouse,  partner,  parent,  sibling,  or  child  is  our  first 
growth  into  humanity  and  the  experience  of 
spiritual  community.  Quaker  process  begins  in  the 
practice  of  this  mindfulness. 

Mary  Howarth  has  written  out  of  her  experience 
at  Pendle  Hill  a frank  and  realistic  portrait  of  a 
Quaker  marriage,  that  of  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton, 
published  here.  We  also  examine  in  this  issue  in- 
sights of  Friends  into  family  violence  and  how  we 
might  more  effectively  address  ourselves  individually 
and  as  a Religious  Society  to  the  understanding  and 
resolution  of  family  conflicts. 

Sadly,  the  research  of  one  Quaker  social  scientist 
informs  us  that  family  violence  is.  proportionately 
as  great  within  the  Religious  Society  as  without. 

This  knowledge  should  lead  us  to  a corporate  as 
well  as  an  individual  search  for  transformation 
under  the  guidance  of  our  Inward  Teacher. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Our  family  is  fortunate  to  have  lived  near  the  Brintons  at  Pendle  Hill  during  the  1960s  when  Anna  and 
Howard  were  both  in  their  seventies.  Retired  from  administration,  Howard  continued  to  teach  and  write, 
while  Anna  maintained  her  position  on  many  AFSC  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  committees.  In  a 
close,  intergenerational  community  like  Pendle  Hill  there  are  many  channels  for  sharing:  common  meals, 
lectures,  classes,  and— most  precious— brief  onerto-one  encounters  while  strolling  together  to  morning 
Meeting  or  back  home  after  an  evening  gathering.  From  these  informal  contacts  come  most  of  my 
recollections. 

Howard  Brinton’s  family  has  roots  which  go  deep  into  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Given  their 
original  property  by  William  Penn,  the  Brinton  clan  continues  to  maintain  the  historic  Brinton  House  and 
to  gather,  periodically,  to  celebrate  anniversaries,  marriages  and  memorials.  As  a young  man,  Howard 
taught  math  and  science  at  Olney  Friends  Boarding  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  Pickering  College, 
Canada,  institutions  very  traditional  and  conserving  of  their  Quaker  faith.  All  of  his  life  through  his  writ- 
ing and  teaching,  Howard  carried  on  his  interest  in  Quaker  history  and  thought. 

Anna  Cox  grew  up  in  a Quaker  family  which,  read  out  of  Meeting  in  Iowa,  migrated  to  California 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Anna’s  prodigious  academic  accomplishments  included  a Ph.D.  in  the 
Classics.  When  a student  at  Westtown,  she  had  loved  Latin  so  much  that  she  memorized  not  only  the 
language  but  also  the  grammar  books  through  which  it  was  taught. 

During  her  childhood,  Anna’s  parents  realized  that  sailing  ships  would  soon  become  extinct  as 
dinosaurs.  Before  that  happened,  they  sailed  with  their  children  from  California  to  Hawaii  in  order  that 
they  might  have  the  experience  of  being  at  the  mercy  and  grace  of  winds  on  the  high  seas.  Few  parents 
would  be  willing  to  take  such  risks  in  order  to  transmit  viscerally  to  their  young  one  of  humankind’s 
most  significant  experiences. 

Both  of  these  traditions,  conserving  the  best  in  the  Religious  Society  and  risking  oneself  in  the  hope 
of  continuing  revelations,  are  strands  which  have  run  together  in  the  cloth  of  Quakerism  and  are  well 
represented  by  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton. 

After  meeting  in  Europe  as  young  service  workers  following  World  War  I,  Howard  and  Anna  were 
married  in  1921  with  a traditional  Friends  ceremony,  promising  “with  Divine  assistance”  to  be  unto  each 
other  loving  and  devoted  spouses.  It  is  this  triangular  aspect  to  Friends’  marriage  relationships  which 
raises  them  beyond  civil  bonds.  Howard  elaborated  it  often  in  his  writings. 

Both  Howard  and  Anna  found  great  solace  and  support  from  the  writings  of  the  mystics,  many  of 
them  Roman  Catholics.  Howard,  in  describing  the  three  steps  of  purgation,  illumination  and  union, 
quotes  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  who  cautions  that  self-examination  may  be  carried  too  far. 

It  is  a great  grace  of  God  to  practise  self-examination,  but  too  much  is  as  bad  as  too  little, 
as  they  say,  believe  me  by  God’s  help,  we  shall  advance  more  by  contemplating  his  Divinity 
than  by  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  ourselves. 

In  daily  worship  at  Pendle  Hill  or  wherever  they  were,  Howard  and  Anna  continually  brought  themselves 
and  their  relationship  into  that  “Spring  of  Eternal  Life  at  the  basis  of  all  existence.”1 

The  next  section  in  his  book  on  the  final  two  steps  in  the  mystical  way,  sheds  light  on  Howard’s 
attitude  toward  not  only  his  marriage,  but  the  inter-dependence  of  all  relating: 

Above  illumination  is  the  experience  of  union.  The  mystics  generally  think  of  this  only 
as  union  with  God,  but  the  Quakers,  being  more  concerned  with  the  world  around  them  than 
were  many  of  the  great  mystics,  think  of  it  also  as  union  with  their  fellow  men.  The  sense  of 
union  with  God  and  the  sense  of  union  with  our  neighbors  are  so  closely  related  that  one  is 
best  realized  when  felt  in  conjunction  with  the  other.  Fox  writes:  All  Friends  mind  that 
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which  is  Eternal  which  gathers  your  Hearts  together  up  to  the  Lord  and  lets  you  see  that  ye 
are  written  in  one  another’s  Heart  (Ep.  24,  1653). 

One  can  turn  to  Howard’s  books  for  further  light  on  his  interpretation  of  the  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  it  was  often  Anna  Brinton  who  interpreted  Howard— off  the  record. 

When  a long-time  Pendle  Hill  staff  couple’s  marriage  was  breaking  up,  Anna  was  riding  with  another 
woman  on  the  train  to  one  of  her  many  committee  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  discussing  the  break-up. 

“You  know  Howard  says  he  doesn’t  think  mankind  is  ready  for  monogomy  yet,”  she  confided. 

Sometimes  Howard’s  contributions  during  the  discussions  following  term  papers  opened  vistas  about 
his  own  relationship  which  were  almost  too  startling  to  contemplate: 

“You  know  what  Jung  says,”  his  voice  would  waver  from  the  wingbacked  chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
livingroom.  “Women  are  outwardly  monogamous  and  inwardly  polygamous,  while  men  are  outwardly 
polygamous  but  inwardly  monogamous.” 

In  1936  when  the  Brintons  were  called  to  Pendle  Hill  as  Directors,  both  were  teaching  at  Mills  College 
where  Anna  also  served  as  Dean  of  the  faculty.  Eleanore  Price  Mather  describes  their  hopes  in  Pendle 
Hill,  A Quaker  Experiment  in  Education  and  Community'. 

With  his  usual  gift  for  clarity  Howard  stated  the  position  as  he  and  Anna  saw  it:  Friends’ 
colleges  to  date,  though  excellent  academically,  were  not  an  original  expression  of  Quakerism. 

They  were  based  on  an  early  New  England  pattern  which,  during  the  course  of  centuries,  had 
developed  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  intellectual,  scientific,  and  the  materialistic  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inward  and  spiritual.  Unlike  the  medieval  monastery  or  the  Eastern  ashram  they 
had  nothing  to  offer  to  the  seeking  soul.  The  result  was  a loss  of  wholeness. 

By  this  time,  both  having  achieved  academic  excellence,  they  had  discovered  the  spiritual  void  in  educa- 
tion and  realized  that  the  Pendle  Hill  experiment  was  an  opportunity  for  Quakers  to  break  new  ground. 
The  risks  were  enormous.  Would  anyone  come  to  a school  which  gave  no  credit  and  offered  no  degrees? 

Not  only  their  professional  lives  were  being  put  on  the  line,  they  now  had  four  children  whom  they 
were  committing  to  community  life.  Could  they  expand  the  patterns  which  their  family  had  worked  out 
to  a larger  community  which  would  include  not  only  single  students  but  also  other  families? 

One  can  only  speculate  on  the  tensions  and  strains  that  this  transition  made  on  their  marriage  and 
family.  The  structural  patterns  which  emerged  in  the  community,  however,  became  plain  for  all  to  see. 
Pendle  Hill  was  to  be  a place  of  contemplation,  study  and  work.  Breakfast  was  followed  by  morning 
worship  which  “Friends  were  encouraged  to  attend.” 

Mather  tells  us,  “.  . . from  9 to  4,  was  devoted  to  individual  projects,  which  might  vary  from  writing  a 
thesis  to  doing  settlement  work.”  Later,  during  World  War  II,  she  mentions,  “The  sharing  of  necessary 
tasks  had  been  a part  of  Pendle  Hill  since  its  beginning.  Such  jobs  covered  a wide  area— household,  office, 
garden,  buildings  and  grounds,  cars,  telephone,  transporting  mail.” 

This  pattern  of  sharing  daily  tasks  was  almost  unique  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties.  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
Pendle  Hill’s  most  revolutionary  innovations  in  terms  of  human  liberation.  Howard  and  Anna  had  worked 
out  with  their  community  a structure  in  which  the  sexes  could  (almost  equally)  be  freed  for  academic 
pursuits,  research,  and  service.  Because  at  that  time  many  American  Friends  Service  Committee  workers 
spent  some  time  at  Pendle  Hill  while  in  training  for  work  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  widely  imitated  by 
service  teams  and  workcamps  which  started  in  the  Thirties  and  continued  into  the  Sixties.  Certainly  many 
of  us  who  lived  at  Pendle  Hill  during  those  years  tried  to  carry  the  pattern  into  our  future  relationships. 

While  their  joint  vision  of  life  in  community  held  many  aspects  of  life  as  Betty  Friedan  sees  it  in  The 
Second  Stage  (of  the  Woman’s  Movement),  there  was  one  large  area  which,  overlooked  at  the  time,  con- 
tinues to  be  a blind  spot  in  the  Pendle  Hill  community  of  the  present.  I first  felt  this  “rub”  as  a mother 
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of  three  preschoolers  en  route  to  AFSC  service  in  India. 

“Now  I hope  you’ll  find  a good  ayah  for  the  children  when  you  get  to  India,”  Anna  Brinton  cautioned. 

I had  no  intention  of  turning  my  children  over  to  a servant;  my  husband  and  I were  trying  to  raise  them 
jointly  with  a lot  of  help  from  our  friends.  Care  of  children  has  never  been  a shared  joy  at  Pendle  Hill. 

In  spite  of  a few  such  family  patterns  which  have  changed  in  succeeding  generations,  in  most  aspects 
of  their  relating  Howard  and  Anna  served  well  as  role  models  for  younger  Friends.  One  outstanding 
characteristic  which  they  shared  was  a carefulness  in  knowing  oneself  and  then  cleaving  closely  to  the 
truth  in  speaking.  My  husband  tells  of  showing  Anna  Brinton  some  renovations  he  had  made  on  Wake- 
field, a staff  house  at  Pendle  Hill.  The  Brintons  lived  in  an  exact  replica  of  Wakefield  but  no  similar 
changes  had  been  budgeted  for  their  home. 

Having  finished  the  tour  of  the  downstairs,  Wilfred  said,  “Now  upstairs  we  have  divided  the  bathroom 
and  added  a tub.  Would  you  like  to  go  up  and  see  that,  Anna  Brinton?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  Anna  said,  grasping  her  cane  and  heading  for  the  door.  “If  I see  any  more,  I shall 
become  covetous.” 

One  story  from  their  family  life  illustrates  most  beautifully  the  ways  in  which  they  were  both  open  to 
continuing  revelation,  in  whatever  humble  form,  and  passed  this  experiential  attitude  on  to  their  children. 

Anna  told  about  one  of  their  girls  who  was  plagued  with  warts.  “We  took  her  to  the  best  dermatologist 
in  Philadelphia,”  Anna  said,  “and  he  said  he  could  burn  them  off,  but  they  would  probably  come  back. 
‘The  only  way  permanently  to  get  rid  of  them,’  he  admitted,  ‘is  to  wish  them  off.’  ” 

Anna  then  went  on  to  relate  how  daily  they  dabbed  the  warts  with  gentian  violet  while  intoning,  “Go 
away,  warts!” 

“One  day  I was  coming  back  from  the  city  and  as  I approached  Pendle  Hill,  it  looked  like  darkest 
Africa.  There  were  all  the  children  dancing  around  Joan,  chanting,  ‘Get  out,  warts!  You  haven’t  paid 
the  rent!’  Do  you  know,  within  a few  weeks  the  warts  were  gone.” 

“Sometime  later  Joanie  came  home  from  school  one  day  and  said  to  Howard,  ‘Daddy,  what’s  the  dif- 
ference between  science  and  superstition?’  When  Howard  questioned  her  further  it  seemed  that  Joanie’s 
teacher  had  told  her  class  that  many  people  were  superstitious  about  warts.  Joanie  was  concerned  because 
that  seemed  to  be  ‘bad,’  yet  she  knew  they  had  wished  her  warts  away.” 

“ ‘It’s  alright  Joanie,’  her  father  said.  ‘If  it  works,  it’s  science;  we  may  not  know  why  it  works  but  if 
it  works,  it’s  scientific.’  ” 

There  was  a liveliness  in  Anna  and  Howard’s  relationship  which  allowed  them  to  continue  to  make 
fresh  discoveries  about  each  other.  They  might  know  themselves  well,  but  they  still  were  learning  new 
things  about  the  other.  Disabled  by  a sprained  ankle  one  spring,  Anna  was  confined  at  home  while  Howard 
gallivanted  off  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  as  she  most  often  did.  Bearing  a gift  of  jonquils  to  the 
sufferer,  I found  Anna  figuratively  climbing  their  book-lined  walls. 

“Do  you  suppose  Howard  feels  like  this  when  I leave  him  and  go  off  to  committee  meetings?”  she  asked. 
It  must  have  been  rhetorical;  obviously  Howard  spent  the  many  quiet  hours  when  Anna  was  away  submerg- 
ed in  his  writing  and  research,  happy  as  a clam.  Did  she  really  not  realize  that? 

But  mostly  they  knew  each  other’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  both  made  allowances.  When,  in  their 
sixties,  they  were  in  Japan  for  several  years,  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  travel  associated  with 
their  Friends-related  duties.  Verbally  Anna  discounted  Howard’s  frailty  by  commenting,  “He  was  puny 
when  I married  him.”  In  reality  she  made  allowances  for  Howard’s  health,  while  not  stinting  her  own 
rigor  in  following  the  testimony  of  simplicity.  Friends  tell  of  seeing  Anna  settle  Howard  carefully  on  the 
train  in  a First  Class  compartment,  then  retreat  to  the  women  and  children’s  carriage  where  she  sat  up  all 
night. 

Being  a public  Friend  left  its  scars  on  Anna.  Living  in  the  Pendle  Hill  fishbowl  brought  criticism,  hurts 
and  misunderstandings.  Anna  was  very  aware  of  less-than-friendly  Friends.  She  and  Howard  loved  to 
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attend  Yearly  Meetings  and  Friends  Gatherings  in  Mexico  and  in  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
particularly  their  beloved  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  One  year  when  both  were  in  their  seventies,  Howard 
was  stricken  with  a heart  attack  just  as  Canada  Yearly  Meeting  approached. 

“I  really  want  to  go  to  Toronto,”  Anna  confided,  ”but  if  Howard  died  while  I was  gone,  people  would 
talk.  Mind  you,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  dying,  it’s  just  that  if  I weren’t  here,  people  would  say  I wasn’t 
taking  proper  care  of  him.” 

Why  was  it  that  knowing  the  Brintons  had  feet  of  clay  made  them  even  more  challenging  and  attractive 
to  those  of  us  who  try  to  follow?  I think  it  was  their  balance,  frankness  and  humor.  Knowing  that  theirs 
was  not  the  Power  and  the  Glory,  that  those  Divine  attributes  belonged  to  something  more  eternal,  they 
were  freed  to  be  fully  human  while  minding  carefully  the  Light  within.  What  was  visible  in  their  union 
was  what  the  world  would  call  “equality.” 

Friedan  puts  it  well:  “The  second  stage  will  reassert  our  dream  of  equality.  . . in  new  terms  of  human 
politics.  Its  leaders  may  not  seem  charismatic  in  the  old  mode.  Its  passion  and  strength  will  come  from 
living  the  questions  in  concrete  dailiness,  wedded  to  the  highest  reaches  of  spirit.” 


Family  at  Play 

by  Joan  Forest, 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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Family  Violence  in  the  Society  of  Friends? 

by  Judith  Pruess  Bowman,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

I was  quite  distressed  to  read  last  year  in  a Friends 
publication  that  family  violence  is  not  less  common 
among  Friends  than  non-Friends.  How  could  this 
be?  How  can  people  who  profess  non-violence  be 
violent  to  those  with  whom  they  live?  Violence 
among  Quakers?  The  words  haunted  me. 

As  I have  reflected  on  this,  I have  had  some  in- 
sights about  the  domain  of  psychological  family 
violence.  One  is  that  reconciliation  should  be  our 
main  activity,  to  live  in  harmony  our  main  objective, 
whether  the  arena  is  the  world  or  the  home. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  submission 
and  reconciliation.  The  wife  who  wants  to  start 
working  outside  the  home  to  fulfill  her  professional 
potential  may  encounter  resistance,  anger,  and  per- 
haps even  psychological  violence  in  her  spouse 
(physical  violence  is  a different  matter  and  won’t 
be  dealt  with  here).  She  has  several  choices:  She 
can  submit  to  the  husband’s  will  and  stay  at  home 
full  time;  she  can  make  it  clear  she  loves  him  and 
their  home  but  that  she  does  intend  to  find  at  least 
a part  time  job  to  satisfy  her  career  longings;  or  she 
can  leave.  In  this  example,  the  mid-ground  is  the 
choice  I’m  recommending  as  reconciliatory.  To 
choose  it  successfully,  one  must  have  a strong  self 
concept,  sense  of  self  worth,  and  support  from 
persons  other  than  the  spouse— one’s  children, 
friends,  other  family.  It  is  frustrating  for  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  terribly  so;  yet,  in  an  age  which 
threatens  the  survival  of  the  family,  I believe  it  is 
worth  it. 

The  second  insight,  thanks  mostly  to  Mervin 
Baker  of  Grass  Valley  Meeting,  is  that  the  type  of 
social  action  many  of  us  engage  in  tends  to  create 
polarities.  I believe  these  polarities  may  be  related 
to  psychological  violence.  Another  word  for 
“polarized  persons”  is  “enemies.”  So,  sometimes 
our  social  action  creates  “enemies.”  There  are 
“those  people”  whom  we  are  “against.”  Yet  Jesus 
said,  “Love  your  enemies.  Pray  for  those  who 
persecute  you.” 

Frustrations  from  social  action  work  may  give 
rise  to  anger  and  abuse  in  the  home.  Jesus’  advice 


applies  to  “enemies  in  society;”  what  about  in  the 
home?  Of  course,  it’s  as  relevant  there  as  anywhere 
Perhaps  the  frustration  experienced  by  peace-loving 
Quakers  in  a non-peaceful  society  is  “taken  out” 
on  those  at  home.  This  displaced  anger  needs  to  be 
named  and  examined,  hopefully  with  the  aid  of  a 
marriage  counselor.  And,  it  helps  to  strive  to  “love 
your  enemies,  yes,  even  those  right  at  home. 

Anger  can  be  released  and  enemies  forgiven. 
Some  persons  recommend  counseling,  others  exer- 
cise, others  meditation  and  prayer.  Trying  to  under 
stand  the  other  person’s  (the  “enemy’s”)  point  of 
view,  including  his  or  her  background  and  present 
life  situation,  is  a crucial  first  step.  We  can  learn 
about  the  details  of  another’s  life  in  an  effort  to 
place  current  actions  in  a context.  For  example, 
if  a woman  understands  that  many,  many  husbands 
are  resistant  when  their  wives  express  intentions  of 
going  to  work  outside  the  home,  she  is  better  able 
to  deal  positively  with  her  husband’s  negative 
behaviors. 

One  helpful  strategy  in  any  “enemy  situation” 
is  to  reduce  the  extremes.  A wife  may  look  for  a 
part-time  job  rather  than  a full-time  job.  A political 
liberal  might  make  an  effort  to  socialize  with  a 
Reagan  supporter  in  an  attempt  to  find  connection 
points,  areas  of  mutual  enjoyment. 

The  utter  dismay  we  peace-loving  Friends  feel 
when  we  hear  about  family  violence  within  the 
Society  is  reason  for  us  to  examine  ourselves.  Are 
we  treating  those  we  love  in  a psychologically  vio- 
lent way  sometimes?  Then  perhaps,  we  are  not 
what  we  seem.  Peace  must  begin  at  home.  The 
home  is  the  proving  ground  for  all  our  professions 
of  peace. 
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In  Earnest  and  With  Effect:  A Call  for  Help 
by  Jo  Lillis,  Logan  Meeting 

Rape,  battering  and  incest  are  the  main  extremi- 
ties of  an  immense  social  ill  which  may  be  called 
sex-and-romance  foolishness.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  invite  Friends  to  consider,  first,  where 
we  and  our  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  stand 
relative  to  dealing  with  this  problem;  and,  second, 
whether  changes  might  be  in  order. 

We  may  identify  five  levels  of  individual  aware- 
ness and  three  stages  of  corporate  response  by 
Friends. 

The  levels  include:  (1)  persons  who  are  unaware 
of  and/or  unknowledgeable  about  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  and  unconnected  with  relief  programs; 

(2)  those  who  have  gained  some  understanding 
through  media  coverage,  school  or  university 
courses,  or  from  being  involved  themselves  as  vic- 
tims or  perpetrators,  or  as  friends  or  relatives,  but 
who  remain  uninvolved  in  relief/prevention  efforts; 

(3)  volunteers  or  paid  staff  for  a relief/prevention 
unit  but  whose  commitment  remains  tentative,  who 
are,  so  to  speak,  “testing  the  waters”;  (4)  persons 
who  become  “positively  addicted”  to  this  service, 
and  hold  it  as  a central  focus;  and  (5)  those  who 
have  been  active  at  levels  three  or  four,  but  who 
have  found  their  work  to  lie  elsewhere. 

For  Friends  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  we 
have:  (A)  Meetings  that  contain  persons  with  some 
knowledge,  but  no  one  actively  working  on  relief/ 
prevention;  (B)  Meetings  with  one  or  more  individ- 
uals who  are  deeply  involved  with  a local  unit,  al- 
though most  are  more  or  less  unknowledgeable  and 
uninvolved;  (C)  Meetings  that  have  “adopted”  the 
local  relief/prevention  unit,  and  its  nurturance  is  a 
frequent  agenda  item  at  Meeting  for  Business,  and 
where  a significant  sub-group  is  directly  involved 
at  various  levels  (board  of  directors,  executive 
officer,  fundraising  coordinator,  safe-house  pro- 
vider, etc.). 

During  the  last  half-decade  I have  informally 
surveyed  relief/prevention  units  and  Friends’  groups 
throughout  the  intermountain  west,  with  occasional 
visits  to  the  upper  midwest,  the  east  coast,  and  the 
Bay  Area.  For  the  three  months  ending  1 March, 


1984, 1 sojourned  in  northern  California  and  began 
being  more  careful  in  my  survey. 

My  general  impression  of  the  current  situation  is 
that  many  Friends’  groups  are  at  Stage  A,  a few  are 
somewhere  in  Stage  B,  and  very,  very  few  are  at 
Stage  C.  By  the  time  this  appears,  I shall  be  engag- 
ed in  comparing  these  impressions  with  attenders 
at  Intermountain  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  Society  of  Friends  must 
consider  changing  this  situation.  How  is  it  that  we 
can  become  so  exercized  about  suffering  every- 
where else  on  our  earth  while  almost  totally  ignor- 
ing those  most  grievously  in  need  of  our  assistance 
who  are,  if  not  right  under  our  noses,  generally 
no  further  away  than  down  our  streets?  What  does 
this  say  about  us,  and  about  what  is  in  our  hearts? 

Friends  may  wish  to  meditate  on  these  questions. 
But  we  may  without  delay  consider  avenues  for 
potential  change  and  growth.  I offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

For  individuals.  A painless  way  to  begin  is  to 
attend  public  information  meetings  of  a relief/pre- 
vention unit.  Read  the  classic  books  of  Susan 
Brownmiller,  Lenore  Walker,  and  Del  Martin. 

Direct  service  to  victims  often  is  not  easy,  and  at 
times  dangerous.  Begin  by  assisting  with  the  many 
vital  supportive  or  educational  functions. 

For  former  victims  of  abuse : Your  help  is  ex- 
tremely important;  it  can  also  be  (and  was  for  me 
personally)  the  most  important  mechanism  in  heal- 
ing. Helping  other  victims  is  perhaps  the  best  route 
to  recovery. 

For  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups : The  most 
direct  way  to  reach  Stage  C is  for  a Meeting  com- 
mittee to  survey  the  area  in  which  it  is  located, 
seeking  the  social  service  unit  or  function  most 
in  need  of  assistance,  or  possibly  totally  lacking 
such  assistance.  Often  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
rape,  battering  or  incest  unit,  but  there  may  be 
others.  The  committee  may  wish  to  interview 
representatives  of  these  units.  It  will  be  most 
helpful  for  the  Meeting  or  Worship  Group  to 
decide  to  “adopt”  the  appropriate  service  unit  via 
its  normal  consensus  process  at  Meeting  for  Busi- 
ness, following  recommendation  by  the  committee. 
This  will  enable  the  corporate  body  to  achieve  an 
important  “floor  level”  of  connectedness  and 
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allow  persons  to  uncover  their  natural  leadings  in 
direct  involvement. 

For  the  Service  Committee : The  sex-and- 
romance-foolishness  problem  would  seem  to  be 
a “natural”  for  an  AFSC  national  project  which 
could  focus  on  public  education  generally,  and 
the  rescue  of  troubled  victim  assistance  units.  At 
the  very  least,  a “how  we  did  it”  publication  would 
be  in  order  based  on  the  experience  of  the  three- 
year  association  of  AFSC  and  the  Committee  to  Aid 
Abused  Women  in  northern  Nevada.  Individual 
Friends  may  wish  to  inquire  of  their  own  Service 
Committee  contacts  what  might  be  done. 

Friends,  I have  here  sketched  what  I and  others 
construe  to  be  a serious  deficiency  in  our  Society. 

I have  indicated  some  possible  directions  for  change. 
May  we  hold  each  other  in  the  Light  and  see  what 
happens. 

[Jo  Lillis,  a Logan  Meeting  attender,  has  been  in- 
volved in  direct  service  to  victims  for  five  years,  and 
is  a former  battered  child  and  adolescent  rape  vic- 
tim. In  addition  to  opposing  sex-and-romance- 
foolishness  in  all  forms,  Jo  is  engaged  in  amelior- 
ating “we/they”  discrimination  and  encouraging 
Friends’  groups  to  be  more  open  to  and  suppor- 
tive of  new  comers.] 


Perhaps  Some  Ways  Out  of  Hell 

by  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

Gandhi  helped  a young  Hindu  find  his  way  out 
of  hell.  The  Hindu  had  killed  a Muslim  child  in 
retaliation  for  the  death  of  his  son.  Gandhi  told  the 
Hindu  to  adopt  a Muslim  child  and  raise  him  as  a 
Muslim.  It  was  Gandhi’s  genius  to  find  a form  of 
“spiritual  acrobatics”  which  brought  healing  and 
reconciliation  to  many  situations. 

Few  would  deny  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
nuclear  hell— if  not  in  it.  We  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  world)  live  in  a land  of  increasingly 
homeless  people,  people  without  jobs,  without  food, 
without  help,  without  hope.  What  might  we  do  to 
turn  this  around? 


First,  I think  we  must  recognize  the  threat  is 
not  nuclear  war.  It  is  fear.  What  else  makes  us 
build  these  terrible  weapons?  Whatever  we  can  do 
to  reduce  fear  reduces  the  possibility  of  war.  If  we 
realize  that  each  of  our  lives  is  a tool  for  transforma- 
tion, and  our  small  acts  of  charity  and  compassion 
can  help  reduce  fear,  we’ve  begun  it.  Here  are 
other  ways  I see: 

We  can  look  into  our  own  lives  and  work  and 
observe  where  the  seeds  of  war  flourish.  Wherever 
we  are,  there  are  opportunities  for  peacemaking. 
Wherever  there  are  unresolved  conflict,  areas  of 
estrangement,  injustices,  we  can  be  personal  wit- 
nesses to  new  ways  of  resolution. 

We  can  see  it  is  our  task  to  save,  not  our  own 
lives,  but  the  lives  of  others.  (It  has  never  been 
noble  to  save  our  own  lives,  and  these  are  days  for 
noble  actions.)  We  need  to  save  the  lives  of  other 
people— Soviet  lives,  lives  of  Salvadorans,  police- 
men’s lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  opponents. 

Danilo  Dolci,  the  Gandhi  of  Sicily,  said:  “When 
you  can’t  protest,  do  the  things  that  are  needed  in 
your  community.”  Maybe  we  shouldn’t  wait  for 
the  time  we’re  not  allowed  to  protest.  Maybe  we 
should  begin  practicing  “Primary  Peacemaking”— 
the  politics  of  the  heart,  now. 

In  our  community  we  need  hands  and  hearts  to 
feed  hungry  people,  to  encourage  our  churches  to 
open  their  doors  to  the  homeless  at  night  and  give 
them  places  to  sleep,  to  shower  and  to  wash  their 
clothes.  We  need  to  go  door-to-door  with  our  com- 
passionate listening  to  learn  what  people’s  fears  are. 
We  need  to  meet  with  Vietnam  Vets  to  help  them 
discover  meaning  in  their  lives,  a meaning  that  might 
include  a new  witness  for  peace.  We  need  to  give 
sanctuary  to  refugees  from  Latin  America.  There 
are  many  walking  our  streets  who  need  a sheltered 
place  to  heal  their  disordered  lives.  We  could  meet 
with  our  military  and  people  who  work  in  our  war- 
research  institutes  to  share  our  fears  and  see  what 
we  might  do  together  to  prevent  war. 

Those  who  choose  could  block  the  streets  to 
munitions  factories  with  dancing;  we  could  surround 
them  and  our  local  recruiting  stations  with  garlands 
and  songs,  inviting  all  who  work  there  to  come  out 
of  their  prisons  of  fear  into  our  cities  of  love,  of  life 
and  of  one  another. 


(Continued  on  page  170) 
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(Perhaps  Some  Ways:  Cont.  from  page  169) 

And  last,  we  could  begin  to  prepare  for  “Days 
of  Noncooperation.” 

When  I first  became  a pacifist,  we  used  to  specu- 
late on  what  we’d  do  if  “the  Nazis  invaded  us,”  or 
“The  communists  came  walking  down  our  streets.” 
The  final  solution  was  always:  noncooperation— to 
make  our  society  non-functional.  “Nobody,”  we 
said,  “could  conquer  us  if  we  didn’t  cooperate.” 

Well,  we  have  been  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
military,  by  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  by  ever- 
growing piles  of  nuclear  waste,  but  most  of  all— by 
fear. 

What  might  happen  if  we  decided  that  we  would- 
n’t cooperate  with  a life  that’s  streaming  toward 
destruction?  What  if  we  said  a gigantic  “no”  to  make 
way  for  a greater  “yes”?  What  if  we  brought  the 
wheels  that  grease  the  smoothness  of  our  daily  lives 
to  a halt? 

This  means  sacrifice  and  suffering  and  is  no  easy 
task.  We  would  need  to  organize  so  well  that  we 
would  be  here  to  care  for  and  support  one  another. 
But  I think  of  what  it  would  be  like  if  there  were 
nuclear  war: 

No  garbage  pick-up-no  garbage. 

No  bathing  of  babies— no  babies. 

No  teen-agers  yearning  after  the  heroic- 
no  teen-agers. 

No  mothers,  no  fathers,  no  grandparents— 
Nobody.  No  body.  No  bodies.  No  bodies 
but  dead  bodies,  burned,  charred  bodies. 
Bodies  maimed,  torn,  blasted,  incinerated, 
evaporated.  Nobody. 

Can  you  imagine  living  in  a world  with  nobody? 

No  trees?  No  flowers?  A world  without  a cooky 
and  a glass  of  milk,  without  a bandaid?  Can  you 
imagine  living  in  a world  where  everybody  (who’s 
still  moving)  is  down  in  a shelter,  afraid  to  come 
up? 

Well,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be.  We  can  stop  it.  We 
would  begin  with  one  hour  of  noncooperation. 

We  could  go  to  work  one  hour  later  and  during  that 
time  we  could  vigil  at  some  public  place  bearing 
banners  which  say, “No  work  without  disarmament.” 
Little  by  little,  we  could  increase  the  times  of  non- 


cooperation. Who  knows  what  a month  of  Mondays 
when  citizens  refuse  to  work  would  do? 

How  can  we  accomplish  any  of  this? 

By  joining  with  two  or  more  like-minded  people 
and  planning  small  actions.  If  we  had  twenty-five 
such  small  affinity  groups,  Santa  Barbara  would 
soon  be  “Peace  City.” 

And  last,  when  we  meet  with  opposition,  as  we 
surely  will,  and  when  it’s  violent,  I hope  we’ll  be 
grounded  deeply  enough  in  nonviolence  to  be  able 
to  sing  to  our  assailants: 

“May  the  long  time  sun  shine  upon  you 
All  love  surround  you; 

And  the  pure  light  within  you 
Guide  your  way  on.” 

And  this  is  how  we  might  find  some  ways  out  of 
hell. 

Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  Report 
by  Rose  Lewis,  Clerk 

The  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  was  especial- 
ly blessed  by  being  able  to  meet  with  Lloyd  and 
Mary  Margaret  Bailey  during  recent  meetings  in 
Palo  Alto.  They  had  just  returned  after  serving  a 
year  as  our  Friends  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  and  it 
was  exciting  to  hear  their  fresh  observations  about 
a rich  and  stimulating  year  of  study,  teaching,  travel 
and  sharing.  They  were  able  to  be  helpful  to  Seoul 
Friends  Meeting  in  countless  ways,  and  felt  they  per- 
sonally had  gained  immeasurably  from  the  contacts 
and  friendships  made.  In  addition,  they  were  in 
close  touch  with  the  human  rights  movement  there, 
and  learned  more  about  the  key  role  the  US  plays 
in  supporting  the  repressive  government  of  South 
Korea.  Their  strong  plea  to  us  is  to  try  to  influence 
our  own  government  to  change  its  policies.  As  we 
see  so  dramatically  now  in  Central  America,  the  US 
is  closely  linked  with  dictatorships  which  are  ex- 
ploiting the  people.  Rather  than  increasing  our 
security,  this  policy  creates  an  ever  larger  number 
of  enemies  among  the  peoples  of  the  Third  World. 
Anti-American  feelings  in  South  Korea  are  a new 
phenomenon,  but  they  are  increasing  in  intensity 
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in  an  alarming  way.  The  Baileys’  detailed  monthly 
reports  of  their  observations  and  experiences  are  a 
valuable  resource  for  us. 

Friends  throughout  California  and  Oregon  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Lloyd  and  Mary 
Margaret  and  hear  first-hand  about  their  experiences, 
as  they  have  been  traveling  since  early  March  as 
Brinton  Visitors.  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 
wishes  to  express  deep  gratitude  to  the  Baileys  for 
their  outstanding  work  on  our  behalf,  and  to  thank 
those  who  contributed  to  make  this  project  possible. 
We  have  a strong  sense  of  having  truly  fulfilled  our 
goal  of  the  past  8-10  years,  of  sponsoring  Friends 
to  spend  some  time  in  South  Korea. 

With  a real  sense  of  accomplishment  about  com- 
pleting this  project,  the  committee  must  keep  in 
mind  other  projects  we  are  involved  with,  including: 

-the  visit  of  Partap  Aggarwal,  Director  of 
Friends  Rural  Centre,  Rasulia,  India.  The 
committee  helped  with  travel  funds  and 
scheduling  for  his  travels  on  the  west  coast  in 
February  and  March.  His  account  of  the  inno- 
vative ways  they  are  developing  agriculture  using 
appropriate  technology,  and  achieving  self- 
sufficiency  were  inspiring  to  those  who  heard 
him. 

-Windows  East  and  West.  We  are  continuing  this 
bimonthly  newsletter,  which  tries  to  raise  aware- 
ness about  things  happening  in  Asia  of  concern 
to  Americans.  The  response  has  been  very  en- 
couraging, and  we  feel  it  is  serving  a useful  pur- 
pose, in  light  of  the  letters  we  have  received. 

-the  committee  has  been  asked  to  coordinate 
travel  plans  on  the  West  Coast  for  the  visit  this 
summer  of  James  Chai  and  his  wife,  who  are 
doctors  in  China.  James  Chai  was  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  in  China 
during  World  War  II,  and  they  hope  to  visit  other 
FAU  members  and  also  health  care  facilities  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  working  out  a 
schedule  for  them,  we  have  been  asked  to  raise 
travel  funds. 

The  Committee  has  been  gratified  with  the  support 
Friends  have  given  to  the  work  we  have  been  doing. 


Our  Project  Fund  is  very  low  now,  and  we  are  count- 
ing on  individuals  and  Meetings  to  help  us  with  the 
projects  mentioned  above.  Contributions  can  be 
sent  earmarked  for  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  project 
to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Treasurer  (see  inside  cover 
for  address).  Thank  you  for  your  help. 


Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Report  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  - 1984 

Responding  to  the  concerns  of  its  General  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  230  Friends  from  Yearly 
Meetings  in  the  US,  FCNL  lobbyists  centered  their 
attention  in  1983  on  the  following  issues:  bettering 
US/USSR  relations,  reduction  of  military  appropri- 
ations in  the  federal  budget,  job  opportunities  for 
all  in  need,  channels  for  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict,  and  increased  measures  of 
support  for  Native  Americans. 

In  1983,  the  FCNL  celebrated  its  40th  Birthday, 
as  well  as  the  first  year  of  growth  of  its  new  educa- 
tional arm,  the  FCNL  Education  Fund.  The  FCNL 
Education  Fund  offers  tax  deductible  giving  oppor- 
tunities to  individual  Friends.  It  also  provides  a 
channel  by  which  Friends  may  plan  for  long-term 
support  of  FCNL  through  Annuity  or  Trust 
Arrangements. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  forty  year  history,  the 
combined  FCNL/FCNL  Education  Fund  Budget 
exceeded  $500,000.  A vigorous  outreach  program 
added  more  than  650  new  names  to  our  mailing 
list  and  provided  more  frequent  mailings  to  the 
FCNL  constituency  in  1983. 

Field  Secretaries,  staff,  and  volunteers  were 
responsible  for  an  FCNL  presence  at  twenty-five 
Yearly  Meetings.  Monthly  Meetings  which  wel- 
comed an  FCNL  staff  person  or  Field  Secretary 
numbered  in  the  hundreds. 

Three  new  interns,  young  Friends  from 
Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Kentucky,  began 
their  one-year  terms  of  service  with  FCNL  in 
September  1983.  The  FCNL  Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  November  1983,  drew 
together  some  250  Friends  from  over  twenty  Yearly 
Meetings  across  the  country. 

(Continued  on  page  172) 
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Larry  Newlin,  reporting  to  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  Friendly  Newsletter  for  January, 
February,  March  1984,  described  FCNL  today  in 
these  words: 

“FCNL  began  its  fifth  decade,  appropriately 
looking  into  the  future.  Its  own  future 
is  bright  with  strong  financial  support,  an 
aggressive  outreach  effort,  and  a deep 
spiritual  foundation.  Our  Quaker  witness 
in  Washington  offers  each  of  us  a channel 
for  translating  our  hope  for  peace  into  a 
transforming  power  for  promoting  peace  and 
and  justice.  Your  interest  and  support  is 
welcome  and  much  appreciated.” 

That  is  a true  and  clear  picture  of  FCNL  today. 
We  invite  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  help  keep  that 
picture  as  sharp  and  clear  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 


Memorial  Minutes 
Edith  Michener 

The  Boulder  Meeting  has  been  especially 
blessed  in  the  last  14  years  by  the  presence  of 
Bryan  and  Edith  Michener.  Having  chosen  Boulder 
as  their  place  of  retirement,  Bryan  and  Edith  have 
been  faithful  and  energetic  participants  in  the  life 
of  the  meeting.  The  love  and  tenderness  which 
they  showed  one  another  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  Edith  died  in  her  home  on  January  21 , 
1984,  while  napping  in  her  favorite  chair.  Bryan 
was  reading  beside  her.  Thus  we  both  grieve  at  his 
loss  and  celebrate  the  triumph  of  such  a long  and 
loving  relationship. 

Edith’s  unfailing  good  humor  and  courage  will 
be  long  remembered  and  appreciated  not  only  by 
us  but  also  by  countless  Kenyan  women  to  whom 
she  was  a trusted  and  inspiring  teacher.  Edith’s 
life,  which  began  September  10,  1901,  spanned 
more  than  eighty  rich  and  fulfilling  years.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  the  Boulder  Meeting- 
house on  February  4.  Edith  will  be  deeply  missed. 


Ruth  McKinley 

A long-time  member  of  Claremont  Friends 
Meeting,  Ruth  McKinley,  died  January  19,  1984, 
at  the  age  of  88.  Born  in  Camden,  Ohio,  Ruth 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Miami  University, 
Ohio,  and  for  many  years  taught  English  and  Jour- 
nalism in  a Cincinnati  high  school.  Ruth  had  a 
passion  for  world  culture  and  peace,  and  she  saw 
the  education  of  young  people  as  an  important 
means  toward  this  end.  She  kept  in  touch  with 
some  of  her  students  for  many  years  after  their 
graduation. 

Ruth  retired  from  teaching  in  1955,  the  better 
to  pursue  her  interest  in  world  culture.  She  moved 
to  Glendora,  California,  where  she  lived  with  Walia 
Ringeler  (also  a member  of  Claremont  Meeting), 
whom  she  considered  her  adopted  daughter.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Association  for  World  Educa- 
tion and  spent  long  periods  abroad  in  Europe  and 
in  India,  living  in  centers  concerned  with  the  inter- 
relationship of  world  religions  and  culture.  In 
1982-83,  Ruth  participated  for  a year  in  the  work 
of  the  College  Consortium  for  International  Studies 
in  a new  experimental  college  in  Thy,  Denmark, 
returning  to  California  last  December.  She  was  liv- 
ing with  her  friend,  Ethel  Davidson,  in  Pomona,  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

Some  thirty  of  Ruth’s  friends  gathered  for  a 
Memorial  Meeting  in  Claremont  on  January  29.  A 
generous  person,  Ruth  had  a genius  for  being  of 
help  to  persons  in  time  of  need.  A number  of  her 
friends  spoke  movingly  of  what  Ruth’s  life  had 
meant  to  them. 

Richard  Gross 

Richard  Dana  Gross,  a beloved  Friend  of 
Sacramento  Meeting,  died  at  his  home  in  Roseville 
on  December  6,  1983,  after  a long  illness. 

Richard  was  born  March  7,  1902,  in  Boston  to 
Dana  Haven  Gross  and  Cora  Pickering  Gross.  He 
has  a younger  brother,  Sam  D.  Gross. 

Richard  attended  Roxbury  Latin  School  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1923.  He 
then  entered  Harvard  Business  School. 

As  an  industrial  engineer,  he  worked  for  Ameri- 
can Chain  and  Cable,  Reading  Gear  Works,  and 
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Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  from  which  he  retired  in 
1964.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Tool  Engineers’  Tool  Engineers  Handbook. 

In  1935,  he  married  Rachael  Childrey,  a Phila- 
delphia social  worker.  Their  son,  Richard  Childrey 
Gross,  a Roseville  physician,  and  his  wife,  Carrol 
Ann,  have  three  young  children.  Richard  was  devot- 
ed to  his  three  grandchildren  whom  he  enjoyed 
playing  with  and  reading  to  in  the  evening. 

In  1978  Richard  and  Rachael  moved  to  Roseville 
to  be  near  their  son  where  they  joined  Sacramento 
Friends  Meeting.  He  was  treasurer  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Peace  Committee  which  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  the  Sacramento  Religious 
Community  for  Peace. 

Richard  was  a modern  Renaissance  Man.  Though 
his  university  education  was  largely  technical,  his 
interests  included  art,  music  and  philosophy.  He 
was  a kind  and  gentle  person,  slow  to  anger  and  with 
a lively  sense  of  humor.  He  has  helped  us  all. 

Sacramento  Friends  held  a memorial  Meeting  for 
Worship  on  December  18,  1983.  Abington  Meeting 
held  a memorial  meeting  on  January  21 , 1984. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CELEBRATING  A NEW  PEACE  WITNESS 

Franklin  Zahn’s  recently  published  book, 

Deserter  from  Violence , is  available  from  Friends 
bookstores  in  Pasadena,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia 
and  London.  It  tells  the  story  of  Franklin’s  intimate 
involvement  with  the  pacifist  movement  during 
World  War  II  and  Vietnam,  his  campaigns  for  civil 
rights  and  protests  against  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
also  the  personal  and  spiritual  evolution  of  one 
man  and  the  story  of  his  era  and  its  influences  and 
people.  It  is  sold  in  paperback  for  $10.95. 

Friends  World  Committee  For  Consultation  - 
General  Secretary  Search 

The  position  of  General  Secretary  in  the  FWCC 
world  office  in  London  becomes  vacant  with  the 
retirement  of  Richard  Meredith  at  the  end  of  1985. 

This  important  post  requires  sensitivity  and  respon- 
sibility. A personal  knowledge  of  Quaker  life  and 


work  among  Friends  of  varying  backgrounds  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  would  be  of  significant 
advantage.  The  post  involves  administration  and 
travel  and  there  is  considerable  scope  for  initiative 
in  helping  implement  the  aims  of  the  FWCC. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  three  years,  subject 
to  conditions  set  out  in  a formal  contract  and  would 
commence  on  28th  October,  1985.  Applications 
(by  airmail  from  overseas)  with  names  and  addresses 
of  two  references  should  reach  the  Chairman, 

Joseph  P.  Haughton,  “Rockspring,”  Hillcrest  Road, 
Sandyford,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland,  by  September  1st, 
1984,  but  enquiries  and  requests  for  the  job  descrip- 
tion should  be  made  immediately  to  FWCC,  Dray- 
ton House,  30,  Gordon  Street,  London,  WC1H 
OAX,  England. 

Job  Search 

Part-time  FIELD  SECRETARY  for  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  Interpret  work 
and  financial  needs  of  FCNL  to  constituents  on  the 
West  Coast.  Needed  by  November  1 . Send  inquiries 
and  suggestions  to  Wilton  Hartzler,  FCNL,  245 
Second  Street,  NE,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting  Invites  Friends 
To  Join  in  a Peace  Camp  and  Vigil 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
June  18  - August  18 

July  7 - 22  is  the  two  week  period  in  which 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting  is  hopeful  that  many  Friends 
will  join  the  affinity  group  of  Friends  and  atten- 
dee from  their  Meeting  in  the  peace  camp  and 
vigil  in  progress  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
the  nerve-center  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
Friends  from  Santa  Cruz  may  be  found  at  the  front 
gate  which  is  on  S20  near  Lompoc  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA.  More  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Vandenberg  Action  Coalition  (408)  427- 
2399.  Those  planning  to  participate  should  plan  on 
being  self-sufficient  campers. 

Goals  of  the  Peace  Camp  are  to  “end  testing  and 
deployment  of  first  strike  weapons  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base,  to  maintain  a support  and  staging 
area  for  nonviolent  civil  disobedience  actions,  to  do 
outreach  to  community  and  base  personnel,  to  show 

(Continued  on  page  174) 
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solidarity  with  the  European  peace  camps  and  the 
Nuclear  Free  Pacific  Movement.” 

Financial  needs  of  the  Peace  Camp  include  the 
immediate  one  of  renting  a small  apartment  in 
Lompoc  for  a minimal  coordinating  and  support 
center  which  may  cost  between  $600  - $800.  Checks 
may  be  made  out  to  Vandenberg  Action  Coalition 
and  sent  to  217  Marnell  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
95062. 

Literature  is  available  from  the  Vandenberg 
Action  Coalition,  same  address,  and  a slide  show 
can  be  scheduled  for  a showing  by  calling  (408) 
425-8897. 

The  phone  contact  in  Lompoc  for  the  Vanden- 
berg Action  Coalition  is  (805)  735-2396. 


Welcome  to  Children,  Parents  and  All  Friends 
Going  or  Thinking  of  Going  to  PYM 

by  Marge  Thompson,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 
Childrens’  Program  Clerk 

Our  gathering  is  a whole  month  earlier  this  year 
so  get  ready  for  the  date  and  for  the  beautiful, 
natural  setting  at  La  Honda.  It  is  a place  that  is  a 
privilege  to  share,  with  redwoods  and  lots  of  space. 

I’ve  just  been  to  La  Honda  to  make  plans  for  the 
Childrens’  Program,  and  I think  we  will  all  have  a 
wonderful  PYM  there.  Our  Childrens’  Program  will 
be  close  to  the  outdoors  if  not  in  it.  We  hope  to 
provide  all  we’ve  had  in  the  past  plus  the  joy  of  a 
new  place.  (I’ll  be  writing  to  those  who  make  reser- 
vations in  advance  to  communicate  specifics.)  We 
have  a good  staff  and  a first-hand  opportunity  to 
rejoice  in  sharing  our  precious  world  and  finding 
harmony  in  it.  (I  began  by  having  a special  experi- 
ence with  a gopher!)  The  animals  are  friendly,  so 
don’t  worry. 

There  will  be  new  ways  to  be  peaceful  on  earth 
and  with  earth  in  La  Honda.  I’ll  see  you  there. 


Letter 

A Question  of  Archives 

Dear  Friends, 

My  reaction  to  the  moving  of  PYM  archives  to 
Whittier  College  (which  was  approved  at  Represen- 
tative Committee  Meeting  in  early  March),  or  any 
other  place,  is  that  this  does  not  speak  to  my  con- 
cern to  create  a Western  Quaker  Archives.  There 
are  SIX  Western  Yearly  Meetings,  and  unless  some 
effort  is  made  to  involve  them  and  other  indepen- 
dent Quaker  organizations  in  the  process  of  selec- 
tion, we  will  most  likely  see  six  or  more  archive 
depositories  for  Western  Quaker  records. 

PYM’s  decision  to  act  now  and  establish  its 
depository  at  Whittier  College  library  should  be 
taken  in  the  spirit  of  outreach  and  cooperation 
with  other  Quakers,  not  as  a final  solution  of  our 
archival  problem,  with  no  reference  to  other 
Western  Quakers. 

I would  suggest  a committee  to  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  SIX  Quaker  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  any  other  Quaker  organizations  concerned 
about  archives,  to  propose  the  conditions  of  estab- 
lishing an  Archive  for  Western  Quaker  Records.  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  Friends  who  are 
supportive  of  this  proposal. 

Yours, 

Tom  M.  King,  San  Jose  Meeting 
393  Rutland  Ave.,  San  Jose,  CA  95128 
(408)  298-6951 

[Editor’s  note:  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  is  at 
this  time  considering  where  to  place  their  archives.] 

Memorial  Minute 
Sue  Thomas 

April  27,  1926  - December  17,  1983 

Sue  Thomas  was  born  Sue  Richeson  in  Harrison, 
Arkansas,  where  she  grew  up  on  a farm  surrounded 
by  rural  countryside.  Her  deep  sense  of  spiritual 
and  ecologic  oneness  was  always  with  her  and  came 
full  circle  in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  At 
Phillips  University  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  she  studied 
religious  education. 
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Sue  was  a small  woman  whose  cheerful  voice  and 
manner  made  anyone  feel  a part  of  her  family.  Her 
family  size  and  description  continually  expanded 
while  holding  God  and  immediate  family  at  center. 
Her  life  with  Jim  began  with  their  marriage  in  1946 
and  quickly  took  on  pastorate  family  life  of  the 
Friends  church  in  Spiceland,  Indiana.  She  became 
a member  of  the  Spiceland  Friends  Meeting.  Births 
of  Mark,  Craig,  and  Jeffrey  filled  their  home  and 
added  to  the  range  in  the  age  and  activities  of  their 
friends.  After  more  schooling  for  Jim  at  Earlham 
School  of  Religion,  they  came  to  Claremont  in 
1957.  In  1960  her  Meeting  membership  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  University  Meeting  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  to  the  Claremont  Meeting.  Here,  Sue’s  care 
and  delightful  humor  were  well  exercised  as  she  took 
charge  of  the  First  Day  School  Nursery. 

Family  activity  included  regular  participation  in 
AFSC  meetings.  In  1964  Sue  and  Jim  directed  an 
AFSC  summer  work  camp  at  the  Hoopa  Indian 
Reservation  in  California,  and  in  1965  they  were 
summer  directors  of  the  Crenshaw  Quaker  Halfway 
House  in  Los  Angeles.  They  were  also  leaders  for 
AFSC  gatherings  such  as  “Nurture  in  Quaker  Life” 
at  Sky  Meadows  in  1969.  Work  with  AFSC  cul- 
minated when  the  family  went  to  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania,  from  1966  - 1969.  Sue  was  Co-director, 
with  Jim,  for  this  Voluntary  International  Service 
Assignment  (VISA). 

Sue  had  long  known  spiritual  acceptance  of  death 
and  dying  as  she  had  of  life.  She  died  with  beauty 
and  grace,  surrounded  by  Jim,  her  children,  grand- 
children, and  dear  friends.  Their  love  and  care 
enveloped  her.  While  in  transition,  she  left  these 
words  in  a letter  to  her  friends.  “Most  of  the  time 
I feel  confident,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
universe  is  inherently  kind.  . . I do  not  fear  dying. 

I don’t  know  the  answers,  but  the  questions  don’t 
seem  as  important  anymore.  Sometimes  I feel  like 
it  is  an  adventure,  as  if  I’m  merging  with  the  universe, 
as  if  I’m  returning.  . . I never  know  what  to  wish 
for  my  loved  ones.  May  health,  happiness,  prosperity 
and  love  be  yours.” 

In  our  love  for  Sue,  we  accept  her  absence  from 
us. 


Friends  Around  the  World 

by  Madge  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Middle  East 

Brummana  High  School  in  Lebanon  has  been  a 
concern  of  British  Friends  as  Ramallah  School  in 
Jordan  has  been  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Americans.  Brummana  is  over  a hundred  years 
old  and  has  about  800  pupils  registered.  In  earlier 
times  it  was  an  international  and  multi-religious 
community.  Now  it  is  in  a Maronite  and  Greek 
Orthodox  Christian  area,  and  the  students  come 
mainly  from  families  in  those  communities  who 
enjoy  a high  standard  of  living.  Brummana  is  now 
preparing  students  to  become  an  intellectual  elite. 
British  Friends  are  questioning  the  relevance  of  this 
kind  of  institution  as  a force  for  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  trust,  reconciliation,  and  forgiveness  if 
Lebanon  is  ever  to  be  at  peace. 

United  Kingdom 

Young  Lriends  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  have 
an  array  of  outlets  of  expression,  if  they  have  skills 
in  music  and  drama,  in  the  Leaveners,  the  name  of 
the  Quaker  Youth  Arts  Organization.  Americans 
will  recognize  the  names  of  their  president,  Donald 
Swann  of  Flanders  and  Swann  fame,  and  several 
of  their  vice-presidents  including  Sydney  Carter, 

Ben  Kingsley  and  Gerald  Priestland.  The  Leaveners 
have  made  two  records  of  their  songs.  A book  of 
their  shows  has  been  published. 

While  the  Leaveners  consist  of  older  Young 
Lriends,  Questabout  is  directed  to  young  people 
between  12  to  18  years  of  age.  Questabout  is  on 
the  road  for  three  weekends  out  of  four,  taking 
their  team  to  any  Meeting  or  group  of  Meetings 
which  will  guarantee  at  least  twenty  and  no  more 
than  sixty  young  people  over  twelve.  Drama  and 
crafts,  discussions  and  celebration  make  up  a few 
of  the  activities  experienced  in  a framework  of  wor- 
ship and  fun.  Questabout  urges  young  Friends  to 
bring  their  friends.  As  a result  of  these  stimulating 
weekend  visits,  many  young  people  have  set  up 
workshops  in  their  own  Meetings.  Questabout 
promises  to  make  a return  visit  for  the  support  and 
nourishment  of  these  local  groups. 

(Continued  on  page  176) 
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Brussels 

The  Quaker  Council  for  European  Affairs 
(QCEA)  centered  in  Brussels  is  attempting  to  find 
a humane  solution  to  the  distressing  plight  of 
Aramaic-speaking  Christians  from  Syria  who  are 
seeking  asylum  in  Belgium.  QCEA,  along  with 
Catholic  priests,  ecumenical  agencies  and  human 
rights  movements,  has  been  holding  meetings  and 
press  conferences,  as  well  as  offering  facilities  to 
bring  the  plight  of  these  Syrian  Christians  to  pub- 
lic awareness. 

Canada 

Muriel  Bishop  of  Thousand  Islands  Monthly 
Meeting  (Ontario)  has  a ministry  which  she  describes 
as  “one-to-one  visits  as  a Quaker”  in  the  prisons  of 
her  area.  These  visits  have  brought  her  to  cooperate 
with  a prison  chaplain  who  invited  Muriel  Bishop  to 
serve  at  the  Communion  table  and  to  give  the 
Benediction! 

When  she  was  invited  to  the  National  Prison 
Chaplains’  conference  in  Ottawa  in  1983,  she  took 
part  in  a session  concerned  with  acceptance  of 
Native  religion  and  its  expression  in  the  prisons. 

Since  the  conference,  she  has  been  one  of  an  inter- 
faith group  working  toward  a Native  Indian 
chaplaincy. 

New  Zealand 

Friends  in  New  Zealand  have  recently  received 
chain  letters.  Each  recipient  is  asked  to  write  to 
six  other  persons  with  a peace  message  summed  up 
as  “we  wish  for  peace  on  earth.”  Friends  have  had 
a variety  of  responses  to  these  chain  letters.  Judith 
Child  (Aukland)  writes:  “I’ll  do  something,  but  not 
what  the  instructions  tell  me.  Is  this  a piece  of 
stiff-necked,  self-righteous,  holier-than-thou 
Quakerism,  refusing  to  share  uncritically  in  some- 
body else’s  well-meant  undertaking?  Is  this  stop 
in  my  mind  better  described  as  a blank  spot  in  the 
heart?” 
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